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А FAREWELL TO THE ARMENIANS OF 
EVDOKIA/TOKAT' 


Barlow Der Mugrdechian 


The City of Tokat is much bigger and pleasanter 
than Erzerum. The houses are handsomely built, 
and for the most part two stories high; they take 
up not only the land which lies between the rug- 
ged hills, but likewise stretch themselves along 
the tops of the hills, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, in such manner, that there is not a city 
in the world of a situation so singular. 


Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1701) 


The idyllic city of Evdokia (Greek: Eudoxia; Turkish: Tokat) 
lies nestled in a verdant valley between the slopes of two 
: marble peaks. Its once vibrant and productive Armenian popula- 
tion was deported and massacred in 1915, its few survivors 
being dispersed to the four corners of the earth. The story of 
Evdokia is an important part of the saga of the Armenian 
people. The city, in a narrow valley about 2 kilometers (1.25 . 
miles) in length, at an altitude of 650 meters (2,132 feet), is 
located on the left bank of the Iris River (Turkish: Yeshil 
Irmak).! Overlooking the city is an ancient citadel. Historically, 


* This article is dedicated in memory of my mother Norma Der Mugrdechian, to 
my maternal grandparents, Garabed and Siranouche Tavookjian, to my great- 
grandmother Yeranouhi Lazian, and to all the Armenians of Evdokia. 

! For the most complete information about Evdokia, see Arshak Alpoyachian 
[Archag Alboyadjian], ed. and comp., Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots [History of the 
Armenians of Evdokia] (Cairo: Armenian Educational Society of Tokat, 1952). See 
also Haykakan Sovetakan hanragitaran [Armenian Soviet Encyclopedia], vol. 3 


This material 15 presented solely for non-commercial educational/research purposes. 
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Evdokia fell within Lesser Armenia, west of the Euphrates 
River, and northeast of ancient Cappadocia. It is separated from 
the Black Sea coastal region by the Pontic Mountains. The 
fertile plain of Evdokia produces wheat, barley, corn, alfalfa, 
a variety of fruits and nuts, and tobacco. An abundance of 
water is conducive to agriculture, and the cultivation of vine- 
yards and production of wine is widespread. The region is also 
rich in minerals, especially copper and iron.” The climate of 
Evdokia is mild, with an annual average of 30 centimeters (11.8 
inches) of rain, concentrated in the months of April and May. 
The summers are warm and dry because the Pontic Mountains 
block the cool Black Sea breezes. A large marshy area between 
Evdokia and the large village of Zile creates some humidity. 
The abundance of rivers and streams, together with the heavily 
forested mountains, gives Evdokia the feel of a highland won- 
derland.? | | 


Ніѕіоғу 


According іо local tradition, Evdokia was named for Eudoxia, 
wife of the Byzantine Emperor Arcadius (395-408 A.D.) and 
mother of the emperor Theodosius П.* The commonly used form 
Tokat is a later corruption of Evdokia. The city is located about 
25 kilometers (15 miles) from the ancient Roman site of 
Comana Pontica, on the main Sebastia-Amasia-Samsun road. It 
developed further after the abandonment of Comana Pontica at 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

Armenians have inhabited the area of Evdokia as early as the 


(Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1977), pp. 526-27. Most dates given in. 
this chapter prior to World War I are according to the Julian (old style) calendar, 
which in the nineteenth century was twelve days and in the twentieth century thirteen 
days behind the Gregorian (new style) calendar. 

? Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, pp. 25-26. 

? [bid., pp. 36-38. 

^S.M. Tsotsikian, 4revmtahay ashkharh [Western Armenian World] (New York: 
S.M. Tsotsikian Jubilee Committee, 1947), pp. 182-92. Tsotsikian gives a general 
summary of the history, geography, and life of the people of Evdokia. 

* Raymond H. Kévorkian and Paul B. Paboudjian, Les Arméniens dans l'Empire 
ойотап à la vielle du Génocide (Paris: Éditions d’Art et d' Historie ARHIS, 1992), 
p. 251. 
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fourth century B.C. In 190 B.C., it was part of Lesser Armenia 
but was later incorporated into the kingdom of Pontus until the 
defeat of Mithridates VI Eupator, when it passed under Roman 
control. In the seventh century A.D., the region was part of the 
Byzantine military province known as the Armeniakon Theme, 
which encompassed much of Lesser Armenia and the coastal 
` area around Sinope. The name of the theme тау be indicative 
of the importance and strong numbers of Armenians there at 
this early time. 

The district remained as part of the Byzantine Empire until 
the late twelfth century when it was conquered by the Seljuk 
Turks. From the twelfth to fifteenth century, Evdokia fell under 
the successive control of the Turkic Danishmendids, the Mongol 
Ilkhanate, and a variety of petty Seljuk Turkish emirates. An 
interesting tradition relates that Timur Leng (Tamerlane) reached 
Evdokia in the late fourteenth century but did not raze it be- 
cause of a dancer named Elmas Kuchuk, who captured the 
conqueror's heart and thereby saved the city from destruction.“ 

The rise of the Ottoman Empire began a new era for 
Evdokia/Tokat. In 1400, the empire acquired Burhan el-Din's 
Sivas domain, including Tokat, which became an estate of the 
sultan’s family.” The mid-fifteenth century was a particularly 
difficult time, as the city was near the eastern border of the 

Ottoman Empire and in 1471 suffered a fearful attack by the 
Turkmen Ak Koyunlu leader Uzun Hasan, losing nearly two- 
fifths of its population. Conditions stabilized after the death of 
Uzun Hasan. By the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
Tokat was firmly under Ottoman rule and remained so until the 
twentieth century. It became especially prosperous in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as an industrial, trade, and 
transit center but then suffered a gradual decline. By 1878, the 
copper smelting industry, for which Evdokia was well known, 
had come to a complete halt because of the government's 
stipulation that ore should come from mines from far-away 
Diarbekir. Likewise, the import of cheaper industrial textiles 


6 Tsotsikian, Arevmtahay ashkharh, p. 183. 
"Thomas A. Sinclair, Eastern Turkey: An Architectural and Archaeological Sur- 
vey, 3 vols. (London: Pindar Press, 1987-1989), vol. 2, p. 312. 
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from Western Europe caused a steep decline in the weaving and 
cloth-printing industries, although these continued until World 
War I. | | 


Population 


The region of Evdokia retained an Armenian population until 
the 1915 Genocide? Several waves of immigration added to 
the Armenian element, most notably during the first part of the 
eleventh century, when King Senekerim-Hovhannes Artsruni of 
Van/Vaspurakan relocated with a large retinue, estimated to be 
14,000 cavalry and their families, to Sebastia and neighboring 
areas. Then, immediately before and after the fall of Manazkert 
(Manzikert) to the Turks in 1071, large numbers of Armenians 
emigrated from their native lands to Cappadocia, Sebastia, and 
Evdokia. By this time, the Byzantines had assigned much of this 
area to the Armenian Artsrunis, and Evdokia was most likely 
a vassal land." At the end of the seventeenth century, refugees 
from the Hamshen area, escaping forced conversion ordered by 
the authorities, also settled in Evdokia.!! Conversely, at various 
times, Armenians had to flee farther west because of famine and 
intolerable economic conditions, as during the rapacious depre- 
dations of the Jelali bands at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

- European travelers give various estimates of the Armenian 
population of Evdokia/Tokat. One of the earliest commentaries 
comes from Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), who in 
1701 reported that there were 20,000 Turkish families, 4,000 
Armenian families, and 300 to 400 Greek families in the city. 
Domenico Sestini (1750-1832), who visited Evdokia in 1781, 
estimated that there were about 20,000 families, the majority 
being Turkish, with 2,000 Armenian, 300 Greek, and several 
Jewish homes." William Hamilton, a British geographer, gave 


* [bid., pp. 312-13. 

? Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 250. 

19 Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, pp. 187-88. 

1! Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 250. 

12 Domenico Sestini, Voyage de Constantinople à Bassora en 1781, par le Tigre 
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the figure for 1835-36 as 1,200 to 1,500 Armenian hearths, with 
a total population not exceeding 20,000." In the late nineteenth 
century, Vital Cuinet estimated that the population of the city 
included 17,500 Muslims, 750 Circassian and Georgian émigrés, 
9,000 Armenian Apostolics, 1,300 Armenian Catholics, 150 
Armenian Protestants, 750 Greeks, 400 Jews, and 40 foreigners, 
for a total of 29,890, while there were some 38,000 Armenian 
inhabitants in the sanjak or county of Tokat." 

The rise and fall of the Armenian population was in large 
part a reflection of the varying conditions in Evdokia/Tokat. The 
region was beset by periodic invasions, depredations, and some- 
times severe famine. Simeon Lehatsi, for instance, records that 
there were 500 Armenian homes in Evdokia in 1617 but that 
previously, prior to the Jelali attacks and plunder in 1602, there 
had been 1,000 households." 


Reliable information on the population of Evdokia is problematic 
because of the insufficient and sometimes contradictory data. 
Bishop Garegin Srvandztiants, conducting a census on behalf of 

_ the Armenian Patriarchate of Constantinople in 1878, listed 10,500 
Turks, 7,240 Armenians, 1,579 Armenian Catholics and Protestants, 
2,600 Greeks and Orthodox (Chalcedonian) Armenians, and 906 
Jews for a total of 22,825. 6. 


On the eve of the Genocide, statistics of the Armenian 
Patriarchate showed only 32,281 Armenians (6,093 families) left 
_in the entire sanjak of Tokat. They were located in the city and 
in 27 villages, with a total of 28 churches, 2 monasteries, and 
14 schools having 3,175 students, both boys and girls. This sub- 
stantial decrease of the Armenian population, nearly 15 percent 
since 1878, was indicative of the growing fear and insecurity 


et l'Euphrate, et retour à Constantinople en 1782 par le désert et Alexandrie. . 
(Paris, 1798). 

5 Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, p. 431. Alpoyachian discusses the 
population statistics given by various travelers (pp. 429-56). 

" Vital Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie: Géographie administrative, statistique, des- 
criptive et raisonnée de chaque province de l'Asie-Mineure, vol. 2 (Paris: E. Leroux, 
1892), pp. 705-06; Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 251. 

5 Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, p. 436. 

6 [bid., p. 433. 
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of Armenians living in the Ottoman Empire." 

After the Genocide in 1915, a small group of Armenians, 
who had been spared because of their usefulness in terms of 
profession, remained in the city until the 1920s, after which 
there is no information as to any Armenians in Evdokia or its - 
surrounding villages.' | 


Тһе Armenian Apostolic Church of Evdokia 


Although there was a very long presence of Armenians in 
Evdokia, an Armenian diocese was established there no earlier 
than the tenth century but for certain no later than the thirteenth 
century. Because Evdokia was located in Lesser Armenia, it was 
under Byzantine rule, with the Greek Orthodox Church enjoying 
primacy there. The Greek Church continuously sought to bring 
the Armenians into conformity with the “orthodox” faith, thus 
making it difficult for the Armenian рано Church to estab- 
lish a second hierarchy in the region.” | 

The Armenian Church in Evdokia was historically tied to the 
Mother See at Echmiadzin, but at the time that the diocese was 
most likely established, the Holy See had transferred to Hromkla 
and then to Sis in the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. After the 
bishops of Greater Armenia decreed the return of the Catholi- 
cosate to Echmiadzin in 1441, the Holy See in Cilicia continued 
under Catholicos Karapet of Tokat, who succeeded Catholicos 
Grigor Musabekiants and reigned in Sis from 1446 until his 
death in 1477. This link with the Cilician See remained strong 
until the seventeenth century, when Catholicos Petros Gargaretsi 
(1601-08) appointed the bishop of Evdokia. The influence of 
the Mother See at Echmiadzin gradually increased, however, so 
that by the eighteenth century the bishops of Evdokia were 
being appointed either by the Catholicos at Echmiadzin or by 
the Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople.” The Catholicos of 
Echmiadzin and the Patriarch of Jerusalem would periodically 


17 Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 251. 

'§ Alpoyachian, Patmutiun ой Hayots, рр. 439-40. 
` ? Ibid., pp. 621-22. 

20 Ibid., pp. 632-34. 
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send legates to Evdokia to raise money, even after the diocese 
had come under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. For a long period, the legate from Echmiadzin even had ` 
a permanent seat in Evdokia, a reflection of the relative prosper- 
ity of the community”! 

The first attested primate of the diocese was Bishop Vardan 
of Evdokia (1307), who is mentioned by Clemens Galanus as 
being in attendance at a March 19, 1307 (Palm Sunday) episco- 
pal meeting held at Sis in the Saint Sophia Church. Among 
noted church leaders of Evdokia are Bishop Kirakos (1674-85) 
during whose reign Catholicos Hakob Jughayetsi visited the city, 
Archbishop Hakob Serobian (1841-48), twice Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and Archbishop Petros Tahmizian (1898-1907), re- 
vered by the people for his modesty and able leadership." The 
diocese also encompassed the towns of Zile, Niksar, Herek, and 
their surrounding villages. 

The long and prominent line of primates of Evdokia ended 
with Shavarsh Vardapet Sahakian, who served from 1911 to . 
. 1915. Born in Shabin-Karahisar in 1883, he entered the Armash 
monastery in 1899, where he wrote his thesis on the historian 
Tovma Artsruni, whose work he translated from classical to 
modern Armenian. After a distinguished career that included 
teaching in Sebastia for three years, he was accorded the highest 
rank (tsayragoyn) of vardapet and appointed primate of Evdokia 
in 1911. Because of his hard work and wisdom, Sharvarsh 
Vardapet became beloved by all elements of Evdokia, not only 
by the Armenians. The Evdokia church council requested the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to bestow the rank of bishop on 

Shavarsh Vardapet, but, alas, he was to share the fate of his 
flock in 1915, becoming one of the first victims of the Geno- 
cide. His ecclesiastical throne was to remain ever vacant." 

The Armenians of Evdokia had a rich history of church 
building. In fact, the church-to-population ratio was greater than 
in most other districts. Alpoyachian suggests that this was the 


2! Ibid., pp. 703-27. 

22 [bid., pp. 636-701. Alpoyachian has compiled a list of all of the primates of 
the Evdokia Diocese from 1307 to 1915 and discusses the tenure of each. 

3 Ibid., pp. 698-701. 
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result of several waves of Armenian immigration, each new 
wave constructing its own sanctuary.” In spite of frequent 
foreign incursions and the constant need for renovations, the 
Armenians were able to maintain their churches until the Geno- 
cide. According to the Chronology of Stepan Sebastatsi (Stepan 
of Sebastia), among the tribulations of the local Armenians was 
a child levy (devshirme; mankakagh) during the time of Bishop 
Minas (1536-60), and in one day alone, on April 9, 1543, eight 
churches were razed.” | 

Simeon Lehatsi, passing through Evdokia іп 1617, noted that 
there were eight churches and an educated clergy, which proba- 
bly indicates that the churches had been quickly rebuilt." 
Eremia Chelebi Kiumerchian, in his Oragrutiun. (Diary), re- 
corded on July 14, 1653, that two of the eight churches were 
destroyed by the fanatical Turks." Ghukas Inchichian, in his 
Ashkharhagrutiun chorits masiats ashkharhi (Geography of the 
Four Parts of the World), lists seven Armenian churches in 
Evdokia:? Surb Astvatsatsin (Holy Mother of God), Surb Minas 
(Saint Minus), Surb Hovhannes (Saint John the Precursor, 
formerly Surb Stepan Nakhavkay— Saint Stephen, the Protomar- 
tyr), Surb Gevorg (Saint George), Surb Grigor Lusavorich (Saint 
Gregory the Illuminator, formerly Surb Barsama), Karasun 
Manuk (Forty Martyrs), and Surb Errordutiun (Holy Trinity). 
Each church had its own endowment as a source of income. 
Three of them, Surb Minas, Surb Astvatsatsin, and Surb Error- 
dutiun, were built in very close proximity. An eighth church, 
Surb Nikoghos (Nicholas), was destroyed by the Turks in 1653 
and never rebuilt so that it was not even mentioned by 
Tournefort when he visited the city in 1701.? 

The oldest church was probably Saint Stephen the Proto- 


24 [bid., p. 597. 

5 Ibid., p. 598. 

?é Simeon Dpir Lehatsi, Ughegrutiun, taregrutiun ev hishatakarank [Voyages, 
Annals, and Colophons], ed. and comp. Nerses Akinian (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 
1936). 

2 Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, p. 598. The Diary was first pub- 
lished in Jerusalem in 1919. 

28 Ibid., p. 599. The Geography was published in Venice іп 1806. 

> Ibid., рр. 598-603. 
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martyr, firmly attested as early as 1463, although a less reliable 
source refers to it in 1345. This church was restored on many 
occasions and after burning down in 1792 was again rebuilt and 
renamed Saint John the Precursor. It was a significant pil- 
grimage site. Saint George was located at the entrance of the 
city in an area called Bazarjuk. It was likely as old as Saint 
Stephen and had become a pilgrimage site for peoples of vari- 
ous religious beliefs. Holy Trinity Church is firmly attested in 
1631 and 1644. It was destroyed by fire in 1653 but soon 
rebuilt and at one time was the seat of the archbishop. Holy 
Mother of God Church, formerly Katnaghbiur Surb Sargis 
(Fountain of Milk Saint Sergius) was rebuilt in stone after the 
fire of 1792 and renamed Surb Astvatsatsin, becoming the seat 
of the archbishop until the Genocide. Surb Minas, built on the 
side of Khach Ler (Cross Mountain), was already in existence 
in the fifteenth century and was one of the three churches 
destroyed in the 1792 fire. A Venice manuscript of 1639 attests | 
to the existence of the Church of Surb Barsama, which was 
located in the western part of the city. After it was renovated 
in 1805, it became known as Surb Grigor Lusavorich. The 
Karasun Manuk Church, also an old church, was probably razed 
along with the other churches in 1543 but was quickly rebuilt. 
Each of the churches had its own cemetery, where there were 
many tombstones inscribed with the professional tools of the 
deceased? 


Armenian Monasteries 


The Armenian Apostolic Church had two monasteries: Surb 
Hovhannes Voskeberan (Saint John Chrysostom) and Surb 
Hovakim-Annayi (Saints Joachim and Аппа)?! The first, located 
some four hours’ walk to the northeast of the city, had a rich 
history of traditions and of miracles performed there. It is said 
that the monastery was founded in 1022 by King Senekerim 
Artsruni and his sons soon after their arrival from Van and thus 
is probably the oldest Armenian church complex in Evdokia. 


9 Ibid., pp. 610, 613, 619-20. 
?! Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 251. 
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The tradition is that Saint John Chrysostom died in Evdokia and 
was buried in the monastery briefly until his remains were 
transferred to Constantinople by order of the emperor Theo- 
dosius II in 438. This tradition gives rise to the hypothesis that . 
the monastery was originally Greek Orthodox and later came 
under Armenian jurisdiction. It was renovated in 1842. Pilgrim- 
age.days for the monastery were the Feasts of Saint Mary 
(Astvatsatsin), the Exaltation of the Cross, the Cross of Varak, 
and Good Friday.” 

The. Monastery of Saints Hovakim and Anna was also 
founded by Senekerim Artsruni in about 1025 and renovated in 
1659, 1710, and 1828, serving at one time as the seat of the 
bishopric. It was located one and a half hours’ walk to the west 
of Evdokia on a hill called Yalajik. Travelers coming from the 
direction of Amasia would see the monastery, perched so as to 
overlook the entire area. According to one tradition, Saints 
Thaddeus and Bartholomew established this monastery in the 
first century. Although the story cannot be documented, the 
longevity of the tradition attests to how strongly it was cher- 
ished by the Armenians. Many pilgrims traveled to the monas- 
tery during the feast of Saints Hovakim and Anna, which falls 
in the week after the Feast of the Assumption of Saint Mary 
in August.” 


Armenian Church Dioceses 


A separate diocese of Evdokia was created with its own primate 
by 1204. As Evdokia prospered in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, an archbishopric was established which functioned 
until the twentieth century. On March 4, 1826, the National 
Assembly of the Patriarchate of Constantinople decided on an 
administrative restructuring of the church in the Ottoman Empire 
by creating ten dioceses, each with its seat in a monastery. The 
seat of the Diocese of Evdokia became the Monastery of Saints 
Hovakim and Anna. In the nineteenth century, the diocese had 
sixteen parishes and nineteen churches, with about 21,000 


32 Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, pp. 758-68. 
3 Ibid., pp. 730-58. 
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members.** 

Abdolonyme Ubicini (1818-84) gives valuable information in 
his Letters of 1856 on the standing of Evdokia in the structure 
of the Armenian Church: 


At the present day the number of dioceses is thirty-six, including 
that of Aghtamar, besides many monasteries, which enjoy the 
title of bishoprics. Of these thirty-six, three only belong to Turkey 
in Europe: those of Rodosto, Varna, and Adrianople. The most 
important in point of population is the diocese of Mouch, which 
extends from the city of Mouch to the confines of Diarbekir, and 
contains more than one hundred towns and villages, with a popu- 
lation of fifteen thousand families. 

Next in order is Erzeroum. . . . Next comes the Dioceses of 
Ceasarea and Nicomedia. . . . After these, the following stand in - 
the order of their relative importance: Van, Токай... > 


The Armenian Catholics of Evdokia 


The first Catholic missionaries, arriving in Evdokia in the early 
seventeenth century, were the Jesuits, followed by the Capu- 
chins. The Catholic presence gradually increased, including even 
a few Armenian clergy who had converted. One of these, the 
priest Ghazar who lived in Rome from 1620 to 1630, returned 
to preach in his birthplace, but his actions did not pass unop- 
posed by the Armenian Church, which denounced him for 
abjuring his people's faith. According to Alexandre de Rhodes, 
a Jesuit who traveled through Evdokia in 1649, the local Arme- 
nian clergy listened intently to his preaching of the Pope's 
supremacy over all of the patriarchs and bishops.” | 


34 Robert H. Hewsen, Armenia: A Historical Atlas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2001), p. 191. 

35 Abdolonyme Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie: Ou, Tableau statistique, reli- 
gieux, politique, administratif, militaire, commercial, etc. de l'Empire ottoman, 
depuis le Khatti-Cherif de Gulkhanė (1839), 2 vols. (Paris: J. Dumaine, 1853-1854), 
as quoted in as quoted in Vatche Ghazarian, ed., 4rmenians in the Ottoman Empire: 
An Anthology of Transformation, 13th-19th Centuries (Waltham, MA: Mayreni 
Publishing, 1997), p. 409. 

% Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, pp. 776-77. 

7 Ibid., p. 778. 
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Until the Ottoman Empire recognized an Armenian Catholic 
millet or confessional community in 1830, the Armenian Catho- 
lics, because of the lack of houses of worship, were compelled 
to maintain ties with the Armenian Apostolic Church for sacra- 
ments such as baptism, marriage, and funerals. For the Divine 
Liturgy and communion, they usually had to worship in private 
homes, with the exception a the few villages where they 

formed a significant number.” 
| The first Armenian Catholic church of Evdokia was угсаа 
Surb Astvatsatsin Church, built іп 1838 іп the Ardala quarter 
and serving as the bishopric for the Armenian Catholic 
Diocese.?. Several of the Catholic prelates, such as Bishop 
Sargis Gasparian (Kasparian) and Bishop Vardan Hunanian, 
were natives of the district. The number of Armenian Catholics 
in Evdokia increased modestly from some 700 in 1786 to about 
1,500 іп 1914.? Among the Catholic establishments were а 
small chapel dedicated to the Holy Virgin Mary, located in Mal- 
Kayasi in the outskirts of town, a Catholic school (collège) 
founded in 1881 and enrolling 170 students in 1890, and a 
convent of Armenian Catholic Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Anarat Hghutiun).*! There were four sisters of the order 

teaching in the city in 1915, when they were brutally murdered 
at the beginning of the Genocide.” 


The Armenian Protestants of Evdokia 


- Prior to the establishment of any formal Protestant presence іп 
Evdokia, the Armenians knew of Protestants because the well- 
known missionary, linguist, and biblical scholar Henry Martin 
was buried in the city. Martin, who was born in England in _ 
1781 and graduated from Cambridge University, was ordained . 

a minister in 1805 and assigned to Calcutta, India. Because of 
the deterioration of his health, he decided to return to England 


з Ibid., pp. 796-97. 

39 Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 251. 

^ Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, рр. 794-96. 
^! Kévorkian and Paboudjian, Les Arméniens, p. 251. 

42 Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, p. 828. 
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in 1812. His route passed through Erevan, Echrhiadzin (where 
he spent four days), Kars, Erzerum, Sivas, and; ЕуфоКіа, where 
he died just after he had arrived. Martin was buried in an 
elaborate tomb in the spacious cemetery of the Armenian Forty 
Martyrs Church.? 

Later in the 1840s, the first Protestant missionaries arrived 
on assignment in Evdokia. Henry Van Lennep (1815-89) worked 
in the city for a decade from 1844 to 1854." Although not 
firmly established, it is probable that the American missionaries 
Harrison Gray Otis Dwight (1803-62)? and Eli Smith (1801- 
57)'$ preached in Evdokia during their travels. In this period of 
1840 to 1860, American Protestant missionary activity increased 
noticeably, and an official mission was opened in 1864." The 
Armenian Protestant population of Evdokia was small, with 
fifteen families and one church in 1855. That number remained 
constant throughout the nineteenth century. Karapet Seferian, 
writing in the newspaper Masis in 1898, gave the same number 
of Armenian Protestant families, but also noted that the group 
had divided, with one part following the Armenian Evangelical 
and the other part the Baptist denomination. In 1905, when the 
Armenian Evangelical Church in Evdokia celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, there were only 51 members. Finally in 1914, on 
the eve of the Genocide, the Protestants numbered 35 families 
and had a small church and an elementary school. 


Travelers’ Reports 


The history and development of Evdokia/Tokat becomes much 
clearer through the first-hand reports of various European travel- 
ers who passed through or stayed in the city beginning as early 


4 Ibid., рр. 836-38. 

^ Henry John Van Lennep, Travels in Little Known Parts of Asia Minor 
(London: J. Murray, 1870). 

+ H.G.O. Dwight, Christianity Revived in the East, or, A Narrative of the Work 
of God among the Armenians of Turkey (New York: Baker and Scribner, 1850). 

^5 Eli Smith, Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and Rev. H.G.O. Dwight in 
Armenia (Boston: Crocker and Brewster, 1833). | 

*' Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, p. 894. 

*5 Ibid., pp. 891-92. 
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as the fifteenth century. These travelers came for different 
purposes, but each added valuable commentary on the people 
and economy of Evdokia. In 1649, Father Alexandre de Rhodes 
wrote: 


Tokat [is] now one of the most famous [towns] in Anatolia. Many 
Armenian doctors came to see me and even listened willingly to 
the talks I gave them on the primacy of the Pope over all patri- 
archs and bishops of the world. Some seemed to have assimilated 
my reasoning so well they promised me to set out for Rome. 

The Armenians showed us all the kindness they could. We 
were then beginning Lent in good spirits, which these good people 
rigidly observed without ever breaking their fast. I tried to do 
HL although I found myself so run down I was bereft of 
energy.” 


This wleánie was in contrast to that which he received in the 
Turkish inhabited regions: 


We left upper Armenia, where the Persians don't treat travelers 
badly, to enter the territory of the Turks, who were so inhos- 
pitable they wouldn’t let us enter their towns and made us sleep 
in the snow in the middle of the fields, which to tell the truth was 
a very vexing thing. . . 7 


De Rhodes' chronicle attests to two very important aspects of 
religious life in Evdokia: the missionaries were well received, 
leading ultimately to a Catholic presence in the district, and the 
Armenians themselves were devout Apostolic Christians. 
Another interesting account is written in Arabic by the Arch- 
deacon Paul of Aleppo, who while accompanying the Patriarch 
Macarius of Antioch in 1652, gave the following description: 


The city of Tocat is built in a valley between two hills. Its waters 
are abundant; its fountains near at hand, among the houses; but 


4 Alexander of Rhodes, The Travels and Missions of Father Alexander de 
Rhodes in China and Other Kingdoms of the Orient, trans. Solange Hertz 
(Westminster, MD: Newman Press, 1966), as quoted in Ghazarian, Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 74. 
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the quality of the water is at the same time rather heavy. Its castle 
is of the foundation of the Mahometans, on the ridge of the hill. 
It is a great mart, frequented by the whole world. Its markets are 
fine; and all its streets, both large and small, are paved. The 
Armenians in it are numerous; and they have seven churches 
within the town. They had an eighth church, on an eminence, 
overlooking the city; but the Moslems destroyed it. There are 
around the town, also, Roman monasteries, of which I visited I 
know not how many.?! 


Paul's observations confirmed the vital economic and religious 
life of the city. The streets of Evdokia were even paved, very 
unusual for towns of the time, and seven Armenian churches 
were all functioning, as they would right down until 1915, as 
corroborated by later travelers. Almost a hundred years later in 
1738-40, Richard Pococke (1704-65) also reported that Evdokia 
had seven churches.? 

The well-known traveler Jean Baptiste Tavernier (1605-89) 
passed through the city in 1655: | 


Tocat is а good fair city .. . very well inhabited with Turks, who 
are the lord controllers, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. . . . For 
fourteen or fifteen leagues [approximately 45 miles] round Tocat, 
the country is all inhabited by Armenian Christians, but very few 
Greeks being intermixed among them. The greatest part of Chris- 
tians are tradesmen, and for the most part smiths. ... А man may 
live very cheap at Tocat: the wine is most excellent. . . . In short, 
Tocat is one of the most remarkable thoroughfares in the East, 
where are continually lodged the caravans from Persia, 
Diarbequer, Bagdat, Constantinople, Smyrna, Synopus, and other 
places. 


5! Paul of Aleppo, Travels of Macarius. Patriarch of Antioch: Written by His 
Attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic, trans. Francis Cunningham 
Belfour, vol. 2 (London: Oriental Translation Fund, 1936), in Ghazarian, Armenians 
in the Ottoman Empire, p. 75. 

52 Richard Pococke, А Description of the East and Some Other Countries, vol. 
2 (London: W. Bowyer, 1745), in Ghazarian, Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, p. 
121. 

53 Jean Baptiste Tavernier, The Six Voyages of John Baptiste Tavernier (London: 
Printed for William Gobdid, Robert Littlebury and Moses Pitt, ME in Ghazarian, 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, p. 76. 
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It is evident then that by the time Western travelers began 
passing through Evdokia in the mid-seventeenth century, it was 
already a major stop on the caravan routes of Asia Minor, 
providing exceptional facilities which served in turn to enrich 
the local population. Tavernier's observations about the Arme- 
nian tradesmen and smiths is important supporting evidence 
relating to the role that the Armenians played in the economic 
life of the Ottoman Empire. 

Perhaps the most extensive view of Evdokia comes from the 
French scientist and traveler Joseph Pitton de Tournefort.”* A 
` botanist who studied medicine at Montpelier and Barcelona, 
Tournefort visited the Ottoman Empire on a botanical expedi- 
tion. Arriving in Evdokia on September 28, 1701, he stayed for 
thirteen days. An excerpt from his detailed accounts states: 


The City of Tocat is much bigger and pleasanter than Erzeron 
[sic]. The houses are handsomely built, and for the most part two 
stories high; they take up not only the land which lies between ` 
these rugged Hills, but likewise stretch themselves along the tops 
of the Hills, in form of an Amphitheater, in such manner, that - 

there is not a City in the World of a Situation so singular. . . 
The Streets of Tocat are well enough pav'd, which is very rare 
in the Levant. The Hills on which the City is built, have so many 
Springs, that each House has its fountain. Notwithstanding this 
great Quantity of Water, they could not put out a Fire, which a 

· little before our arrival there, consumed the finest part of the City - 
and Suburbs. 

Several Merchants were ruin га Бу it, there Warehouses being 
at that time full of Goods; but they began to rebuild it, and they 
hop'd that quickly there would be no Sign of the Fire left. They 
find Timber and other Materials enough about the City. ... 

The Armenians have seven Churches there, the Greeks only 
a sorry Chapel, which they boast to have been built by me Em- . 
peror Justinian. 2 


Tournefort describes the chief trades of Evdokia: the making 


* Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, А Voyage into the Levant: Perform'd by Com- 
mand of the Late French King, vol. 2 (London: D. Midwinter, 1741; French original, 
Paris: Imp. royale, 1718), p. 324. 
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of copper vessels, kettles, drinking vessels, lanterns, and candle- 
sticks, sent to Constantinople and even to Egypt. He also 
discusses the extensive role that the city played in the textile 
industry, preparing "yellow Turkey [sic] leather," and also a 
*red sort." The goods were sent via Samsun on the Black Sea 
and then onward as far as Calais. The Armenians also produced 
a painted cloth, which was marketed primarily in Moscow and 
to the Crimean Tartars. Evdokia and Amasia provided most of 
the Toiles de Levant (impressed cloth) to the rest of the Empire. 
The geographic position of Evdokia contributed to its role as 
a market center, as noted by Tournefort: 


TOCAT ought to be look'd on as the Center of the Trade of the 
Lesser Asia. The Caravans of Diarbekir came thither in eighteen 
Days; a Horseman will go it in twelve. They are six Days going 
from Tocat to Sinope. .. . The Caravans go from Tocat to Prusa 
[Brusa] in twenty Days; Horsemen in fifteen. This City [Sivas] 
is but two Days Journey from Tocat, toward the South; and 
Amasia, another ancient City, is three Days Journey from Tocat, 
toward the North-West; but these two Cities, tho ancient, are 
much less than Tocat." 


John Jackson, traveling from India to England in 1797, 
wrote: 


Tocat is about the size of Sivas, but has much better appearance 
than any town I had before seen in the Turkish dominions. The 
houses are all tiled, and chiefly built with wood. ... The Arme- 
nians, who are very numerous here, make an excellent red wine, 
of a flavor something like claret, but much stronger.” 


Evdokia is consistently referred to as a beautiful and livable 
city by European travelers. Henry A.S. Dearborn (1783-1851), 
in a memoir written in 1819, gives the following information: 


56 Ibid., p. 325. 

7 Ibid., р. 326. 
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The inhabitants [of Tokat] computed to consist of twenty thousand 
Turkish families, four thousand Armenians, about four hundred 
families of Greeks, and many Jews. The Armenians have seven 
churches, and the Greeks one. It is the see of a metropolitan 
dependent on the archbishop of Nicsara or Neocaesarea, an an- 
cient city, almost ruined, about two days' journey from Tocat. 

For thirty or forty miles round Tocat the country is chiefly 
inhabited by Armenian Christians who work in several branches 
of mechanical trade, particularly in copper, all manners of vessels, 
candlestick, &c. of that metal, being made there and exported to 
Constantinople and Egypt.” 


Dearborn’s description reinforces the picture of Armenians 
as tradesmen and artisans in the town, and the most important 
agrarian element in the population of the countryside. The 
missionary Eli Smith noted in 1831: 


According to our informant, a respectable Armenian merchant, 
the present population of Tokat is 4,000 Turkish, 1,350 Arme- 
nian, 500 or 600 Greek, and 70 Jewish houses. A priest, whom 
we met in the church of St. Sarkis, and who appeared to be a 
sensible man, informed us that the Armenians have seven 
churches in the city, and thirty priests, besides a vartabéd who 
is the bishop’s wekeel [assistant] and preaches. The bishop 
himself lives in the convent of St. Anna, about an hour distant, 
where he has five vartabéds.™ 


While in the city, Smith visited the tomb of the Reverend. 
Henry Martin, the missionary who had died in Evdokia in 1812. | 
Smith observed that Tokat would. be an appropriate place to 
establish a large missionary station: 


In recommending it therefore as the best spot for a missionary 
station which we visited in Armenia Minor, we have not to 


*? Henry A.S. Dearborn, A Memoir оп the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Black Sea, and the Trade and Maritime Geography of Turkey and Egypt, 2 vols. 
(Boston: Wells and Lilly, 1819), in Ghazarian, Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, 
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introduce to notice a place entirely new. Besides its own Arme- 
nian population, which is not small, it has a convenient situation 

in reference to several other places that contain many of the 
same people. On the west are Marsovan and Amasiah, on the 
northeast Niksar, and on the southeast Sivas; embracing, together 
with Tokat itself, not far from 24,000 Armenians. . . . 


William John Hamilton (1805-67), in his account in 1842, 
refers to the disastrous consequences of misgovernment, an 
example of which dealt with the coffee trade: 


Another instance of misrule which came to my knowledge at 
Tocat proved the existence of that fruitful source of complaint 
2... I mean the monopolies which are avowedly sanctioned 
throughout the country. An Armenian arrived here about eight - 
days ago, who, for a payment to the Porte of 30,000 piastres or 
3007. [300 Turkish lire], had purchased the sole privilege of 
buying, roasting, and selling coffee in the town and its neighbor- 
ing dependencies. All the retail and wholesale coffee merchants 
have been ruined, and obliged to sell their stocks, whether great 
or small, to this favored monopolist. Attempts are made to justify 
the job by alleging that the inhabitants are benefited by obtaining 
the article at a reduced price. But two hundred thousand okes 
(560,000 pounds) of coffee are consumed annually in Tocat.“? 


Despite these difficulties, Evdokia remained a significant 
manufacturing center as attested by Randall Roberts in 1877: 


Tokat contains a population of some one hundred thousand souls, 
and is surrounded on three sides by limestone hills. Its site is 
marked by two gigantic peaks of crystalline marble, which glitter 
like diamonds when lit up by the rays of the summer sun. ... 
The principal manufacturers consist of silk, woolen, and cotton 
goods; also carpets, together with copper and hardware. There are 
also several calico-printing establishments.” 


6 Thid., p. 196. 
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Armenian Travelers 


Many Armenian travelers also passed through Evdokia and 
recorded their observations. A seventeenth-century account is 
that of the scribe Simeon Lehatsi. There are several sources for 
the nineteenth century: Dr. Senekerim Minassian, who served 
as a translator and assistant to many of the early Protestant 
missionaries; Father Nerses Sargisian, a Mekhitarist priest; and 
Dr. Barunak Bey Ferukhan, personal physician to Sultan Mejid, 
who traveled to Baghdad on a diplomatic mission and passed 
through Evdokia.“ There was also Father (later Bishop) Garegin 
Srvandztiants, the well-known ethnologist, who on the eve of 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878 that was to deal with the Arme- 
nian Question was sent by the Armenian Patriarch to the eastern 
provinces to collect demographic information and to list the 
Armenian churches, monasteries, schools, and accompanying 
properties. His findings, including materials on Evdokia, were 
published in his two-volume Toros Aghbar (Brother Toros). 
In addition, Father Poghos Natanian, by decision of the National 
Executive Council of Constantinople, spent four months in the 
region of Sebastia, collecting demographic and ethnographic 
information. 

Levon Mkrtichian, a graduate of Robert College in Constan- 
tinople, took a teaching position in Evdokia and in a series of 
articles published in the St. Petersburg Armenian newspaper 
Araks contributed valuable descriptions and documents relating - 
to life in Evdokia. Of the political activists Stepan Sabah- 
Giulian, a noted Hnchakian organizer, visited Evdokia in May 
. 1911. and pas left interesting observations about the city in his 
memoirs.* 


p. 508. 
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Economy and Trade 


Evdokia/Tokat sat at the crossroads of important trade routes 
in Asia Minor. German Field Marshal Helmuth Graf von Moltke 
(1800-91), in his travels through Turkey published as Letters 
from Turkey, visited the city in 1838.97 In his evaluation, the 
security of trade had been safer in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when the Genoese were involved in trade, than at the 
time of his visit. In essence, he deemed security in the Ottoman 
Empire to be less than it was five hundred years earlier. 
Evdokia was especially impacted by the Jelali depredation in 
1602, as recounted by Bishop Ghazar Evdokatsi, who was an 
eyewitness to the destruction and who described the previous 
favorable and bountiful economic life.“ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier (1605-99) cites the importance of 
Evdokia thanks to its strategic position on the great economic 
and military routes from Constantinople eastward. He states that 
Tokat was one of the major transit cities and caravans came 
from Persia, Diarbekir, Baghdad, Sinope, Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, and other places. A customs house was located on the 
outskirts of the city, where every animal in the caravan was 
taxed. A pack horse was taxed at least twice as much as a 
camel, while there was no levy on animals that carried people. 
These taxes and the business generated by the caravansarays 
made Evdokia into one of the most prosperous cities in the 
empire. 

Tournefort also commented extensively on the economic 
importance of Evdokia. The great merchants of Tokat were well 
known in the empire, and there were few cities which could 
match them. Tokat was a twenty to twenty-one day journey 
from Constantinople and was on the “silk road” on the path 
from Erzerum. “Our caravan is composed of not more than three 


pp. 51, 52. | 
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hundred people, almost all of them Armenian, who take silk to 
Tokat, Smyrna, and Constantinople.”” Domenico Sestini also 
traveled through the area and commented on the great number 
of khans or inns and the great quantities of Persian silk." Thus, 
the evidence shows that Evdokia was relatively prosperous until 
the eighteenth century. However, an economic downturn began 
in the early nineteenth century. When the English consul in 
Erzerum, James Brant, visited Tokat in 1836, he noted that the 
khans were empty and there was very little economic life." 

The major sources of income in Evdokia/Tokat were the 
copper trade, the dyeing trade and textile industry, and agricul- 
ture. Evdokia was famed from ancient times for its copper 
industry. There were as many as 150 shops dealing in the 
copper trade, with 300 professionals, and some 800 to 1,000 
others engaged in the trade. Hundreds of families depended on 
the copper industry, which was almost all in Armenian hands.” 
All manner of copper goods were produced, which devout 
Armenian pilgrims even took as gifts to Jerusalem and other 
places in the Holy Land.” 

The decline of the copper industry seems to have been 
caused by economic competition from Europe. Cheaply made 
zinc goods were imported and sold for half the price of Tokat 
copper goods. Copper had to be polished from time to time 
whereas the newer zinc material was more resistant to charcoal 
fires. Although the industry was severely affected in the nine- 
teenth century, it nonetheless continued in a smaller measure 
into the twentieth century." | 

The second major industry was the dyeing and textile color- 
ing. The Evdokia yazma was especially renowned and held the 
monopoly in all of Asia Minor. These yazmas were used for 
head covering by both sexes, especially among the religiously 


7 Ibid., рр. 1262-63. 
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devout Muslims and Christians. All kinds of textiles were dyed: 
sheets, pillow cases, bed covers, head coverings, and curtains. 
More than 1,000 employees in 100 workshops were engaged in 
the cloth printing trade. The colorful printing of designs on 
textiles is mentioned by Сагерїп Srvandztiants." Levon 
Mkrtichian states that there were 120 small buildings, each with 
8 to 10 Armenian workers, devoted to the production of yazmas. 
The industry developed to the point where silk could also be 
imprinted. In the period of from 1890 to 1915, the industry 
experienced a ten-fold growth, but again, because of European 
competition and industrialization, cheaper goods could be 
imported at a fraction of the price of local goods.” 

The Armenians of Evdokia were also involved in. weaving, 
distillery, pottery, and leather works (shoes). Imports included 
rice, soap (Aintab and Antioch), iron (Sweden and Russia), 
olives (Kilis), steel (Sweden), oil (Batum), candles (Marseilles), 
and glass (Germany). Exports included copper vessels, textiles, 
and a variety of field crops and fruits. The grand bazaar was 
one of the most colorful sites in Evdokia, with a cornucopia of 
goods and products on display for everyone to admire.?? 


Intellectual Life and Literature 


Intellectual life in Evdokia was noted since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the well-known scribe, Minas Dpir Tokhattsi (born 
1510), worked in Evdokia until 1540, perfecting his skills as a 
scribe and artist.*! 

Abgar Dpir of Evdokia (born 1572) was sent to Rome by the 
Catholicos Mikayel Sebastatsi in 1562 on a mission to famil- 
iarize the Pope with the liberation struggle of the Armenians. 
Although his mission was unfulfilled, he went on to settle in 
Venice where he became the second printer in the history of 
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Armenian printing, when he published a universal calendar titled 
Kharnay ptntor tomarion an oversized sheet in 1565. He later 
published a Book of Psalms, the Saghmosaran, before relocating 
his printing press to Constantinople. There, he produced six 
more books, including the Pokr kerakanutiun (Small Grammar) 
in 1567.9 

Although there was never a monastic school of manuscript 
production in Evdokia, learned and educated monks did produce 
manuscripts. The earliest known manuscript done in Evdokia is 
a Gospel of 1345, though there is some question as to its 
precise date. A Gospel of 1463 is more firmly attested. 
Alpoyachian lists in chronological order eighty-four manuscript 
colophons of Evdokia, dating from 1345 to 1841. The colophons 
provide additional first-person testimony as to the history of the 
region.” 

The development of schools, usually associated with the 
church, did not take place until the beginning of the 1830s." 
By 1897, there were more than 400 boys and almost 150 girls 
studying at the Evdokia National school. By 1903, that number 
had increased to more than 800 students, including а kinder- 
garten. The outbreak of World War I in August of 1914, and 
the subsequent deportation of the population put an end to 
educational life for the Armenians of Evdokia. 

A weekly newspaper, Erakhayrik (First Fruits), established 
in 1883 and often published in color, lasted only two years. In 
December 1910, the Armenian Progressive Club (Hay Haracha- 
dimats Akumb) started its weekly newspaper, /ris. Publication 
was temporarily suspended later that month because the local 
governor had not yet granted permission. The paper was allowed 
to reappear as a semi-monthly in April 1911, surviving briefly 
until its final issue on October 15, 1912, when its doors were 
closed apparently because of internal strife within the club.*é 

It would be difficult to list the names of all of the natives of 
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Evdokia who have made important intellectual contributions. 
Prominent Evdokiatsis include historian Gevorg Aslanian, writer 
and translator Grigor Chilinkirian, educator Hakob Ponchukian, 
Bishop Grigoris Palakian (Krikoris Balakian), civic figure Rouben 
Herian, Jesuit vardapet Hovhannes Meserian, archaeologist and 
art historian Arpak Mekhitarian, and scientist Tiran Seferian." 


The End of Armenian Evdokia 


The Armenians of Evdokia escaped the brunt of the 1894-96 
massacres, which ravaged Turkish Armenia. Small incidents took 
place on August 4 and later on August 20, 1894. An assault on 
the Armenian quarters on March 7, 1895, resulted in the death 
of four or five and the wounding of 80 to 100 persons. Further 
attacks were averted in Evdokia, thanks in part to the firm 
opposition of local Turkish leaders such as Ferid Mustafa 
Pasha, Salih Bey, and Kor Haji Bey Latif Zatei to provocations 
from Constantinople. Still, constant fear of attack hung over the 
Armenians through the latter part of 1895 and into 1896. The 
local Turks were not as much a source of fear as were the 
Circassians (Cherkez), Chechens, and refugees (muhajir), who 
had been settled in the area by the government. These new 
elements had been a source of trouble for decades, prompting 
the Armenians of Evdokia to send official detailed letters of 
protest to the Armenian Patriarchate in Constantinople.® 

The surrounding villages were more vulnerable. Zile was 
attacked on November 28, 1895, with more than 200 victims. 
On the afternoon of June 8, 1896, ferocious mobs attacked 
Niksar and Zile, looting stores, workplaces, and shops, and 
caused the complete disruption of Armenian business in these 
and other villages.” 

A year later, in March 1897, about 100 Armenians were 
“mercilessly cut down” in Evdokia.” Ferid Mustafa Pasha had 


% Ibid., pp. 1641-1744, in which Alboyachian discusses the contributions of 
intellectuals and community leaders on an international level and their role in various 
Armenian diasporan communities. 

88 Ibid., pp. 1113-19, 1187-88. 

9 Ibid., p. 1192. 
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been dismissed and recalled to Constantinople on February 28. 
The massacre began on Friday, March 7, and military elements 
also participated in the events. There were, however, Turks who 
protected some Armenians in their own homes. Most of the 
victims, stripped of their clothing, were buried in a mass grave 
in the Holy Trinity Church cemetery. Among the victims were 
the parish priest, Hovhannes Kahana and Deacon Poghos 
` Ghazlian, who were dragged out of the church during a mid-day 
service and on refusing to renounce their religion were brutally 
tortured and killed. The Turkish mob also entered the church, 
stealing religious items and desecrating the church. Three blind 
Armenians were also killed. At the nearby Monastery of Saint 
John Chrysostom, Turkish villagers headed by the local cleric 
(imam) entered the monastery after evening services. The aged 
vardapets, 105 year-old Martiros and 85 year-old Manuel, were 
told that by order of the sultan all Armenians were to be killed 
but that those who converted to Islam would be saved from 
death. The clergy refused to abjure and were tortured, then 
murdered, and their bodies buried in a pit near the monastery. 
Ten others, including archdeacon Serovpe, were also killed 
along with them. The primate of Sebastia, Bishop Petros Tah- 
mizian, arrived in Evdokia several days later and had the bodies 
of the two clergy brought to the city to be photographed to 
document the horrendous torture they had undergone.” These 
were but omens of events to follow in 1915. 

A fire in the marketplace of Evdokia on May 1, 1914, which 
destroyed 85 stores, 45 homes, and 3 khans, was the precursor 
and death knell for the Armenian population of the city.” A 
year later, on May 13, 1915, all of the important Armenian 
figures in Evdokia, intellectuals and leaders, were arrested.” 
After several weeks of uncertainty, fear, and anxiety, Shavarsh 
Vardapet Sahakian, the primate of the Diocese of Evdokia, was 
led to his death on Wednesday, June 3, 1915, and on the same 


St. Martin's Press, 1990), p. 170. 

?! Alpoyachian, Patmutiun Evtokioy Hayots, pp. 1200-10. Alpoyachian depends 
on much of the testimony about the 1897 events from the unpublished memoirs of 
Fr. Nerses Odian, an Armenian priest from Evdokia. 

% Ibid., p. 699. 

% Ibid., p. 1233. 
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day the Armenian male population was deported by order of 
the government. The men were tied with ropes and sent out of 
town to be shot.” Among those murdered were the heads of the 
Armenian Apostolic and Armenian Catholic churches, as well 
as the leader of the Armenian Protestant community. According 
to an eyewitness, on June 5, seventeen priests were arrested, 
brutally tortured, and burned alive. Within a few weeks the 
women and children were also forcibly deported along a route 
on which thousands would die. The few that did survive emi- 
grated to the Middle East, Europe, and the United States. 

In 1923, through the efforts of the Compatriotic Union of 
Evdokia and the financial support of Grigor Meotemetian, a new 
town called Nor Evdokia (New Evdokia) was established in 
Soviet Armenia. This small settlement had 35 homes and 135 
people in 1938 and was to be the first of many other such 
towns throughout the world to be established by survivors of 
the Armenian Genocide and named for their lost ancestral 
towns.” But the Armenian population of Evdokia was no more; 
the history of the Armenians of Evdokia living in their own city 
had come to an end. 


% Ibid., pp. 1237-42. 
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Evdokia/Tokat and Its Barzarjik Quarter 
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Surb Stepanos, Evdokia 





Monastery of John Chrysostom 
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Shavarsh Vardapet Sahakian, Prelate 
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Shavarsh Vardapet's Arrival іп Evdokia, 1913 
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Henry Martin and His Memorial, Evdokia 
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Armenian Catholic Monastery of Surb Astvatsatsin 
at Kojajuk 





Sister of Anarat Hghutiun (Immaculate Conception) 
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Nersesian School Teachers and Students, Evdokia, 1886 


National School Graduates, 1905 
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Girls’ Kindergarten, 1910-12 
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Iris Weekly, Evdokia, 1910 
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Armenian Wedding, 1899 
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Yazma Workshop 
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